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be at all times informed of their whereabouts. There was a carefully graded list of penalties, from reprimand to expulsion, but no corporal punishment. To facilitate the task of supervision the students were put in uniform, which they had to wear even during summer vacations. The hard-earned classical diploma was the prerequisite for admission to universities without entrance examinations.
The reform of 1871 affected the composition of the teaching body. Russia had few men qualified to teach Latin and Greek, and the number of graduates of the St. Petersburg Historico-Philological Institute founded in 1867 to train teachers of classical languages was too small to make good the deficiency. A special seminar for Russian students of Greek and Latin was organized in Leipzig in 1873 and functioned until 1888. The immediate and pressing need, however, was met by the importation of classicists of Czech and other Slavic extraction, chiefly graduates of Austrian universities. These foreign teachers were often competent classical scholars; but they knew little about their adopted country, and some of them, at least, expressed themselves in what may be termed "basic" Russian. It was Tolstoy's policy to give preference to classicists, including the imported pedagogues, in making appointments to the more lucrative and responsible administrative positions in the schools, such as directors and inspectors. Students, thus, were not the only ones to bear the yoke of "Greco-Roman bondage." Moreover, bureaucratic regimentation was extended to the teaching body. The modest degree of self-government enjoyed under the law of 1864 by the school boards, which consisted of members of the teaching staff, practically vanished and gave place to the autocratic rule of the appointed director laboring under the watchful control of the ministry.
'The future historian . . . will dwell with particular gratitude on the school reform of 1871," wrote Katkov; "before this decade has run its course the beneficial effect of the reform will be widely felt and even the present generation will bless for it the reign of Alexander II." The verdict of posterity belied these sanguine expectations. Peter I had failed in his endeavor to turn Russians into sailors; Tolstoy and Alexander II were no more successful in their attempt to make classical scholars out of Russian schoolboys. From 1872 to 1890 only 4 to 9 per cent of the boys enrolled in gymnasiums completed the course within eight years; another 21 to 37 per cent managed to squeeze throttgh after Spending pne or more extra years in the same grade;